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WALTER'S HOLIDATi 



HOPE none of my young readers will 
have forgotten Walter Somervllle, of 
whom it was my privilege to tell them 
in a little book called " Walks tatth 
Mamma." He lived, they will re- 
member, in the pretty village of Beyrainster ; 
and his mother was the widow of an ofiBcer 
who had been killed in India during the Great 
Mutiny. In the book I speak of Walter was 
introduced to them as a boy of six or seven 
years old ; I am now about to bring him again 
before you, but he has grown much older since 
you last saw him. He is now in his tenth 
year ; an active, lively, and intelligent lad, 
passionately fond of his mother, and careful to 
anticipate her lightest wish. 



" WALTER'S HOLIDAYS. 

His mother had educated him until he was 
nine years old, and had well grounded him in 
useful knowledge. He was very partial to 
reading, and by this means had acquired a 
store of information upon a variety of important 
subjects. For he did not only read story-books, 
but would pore for hours over an entertaining 
history, an interesting record of travel, or the 
life of some heroic man who wrought and 
thought for the good of his fellow-men. 

Do you like reading? I hope, so, and I 
hope you like useful and wholesome reading, 
for you will find it an inestimable benefit in 
later years. History, and travels, and bio- 
graphy will train your mind for the right 
performance of your duties in life ; if properly 
studied, they will teach you to be true and 
honest, generous and brave. I need hardly 
tell you that at times you may amuse and 
refresh yourself with the perusal of a good 
story-book, or that, above all reading and in 
preference to all reading, you must place the 
reading of the Bible, as the only source of true 
happiness and the revelation of God's love and 
mercy towards man. 



HIS RETURN FROM SCHOOL, 7 

Walter Somerville, at the age of nine, was 
sent to a boarding-school a few miles distant 
from Beyminster, not only for the sake of his 
education, but that he might profit by the 
society of other boys. His mother was too 
wise and too wisely afiectionate not to see that 
he would probably grow up timid and retiring, 
if he had no companions of his own age — boys 
like himself — to stimulate him in his studies, 
and join with him in his pastime and exercise. 
The school where he was placed bore a good 
reputation, and deserved it. The master was 
a man of high character and great attainments, 
and his scholars regarded him with equal re- 
spect and affection. Though deeply grieved 
at his separation from his mother, Walter soon 
learned to like his school-life. His amiable 
temper made him a great favourite with his 
comrades, his studious and obedient habits with 
his tutors, and at the end of the session he 
returned home with the most flattering report 
of his good conduct. Yoii can imagine how 
delighted his mother was to receive him, and 
bow he rushed into her arms and covered her 
\Vith kisses. 
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Everybody was glad to see him ; and for 
the first day or two he found his tune fully 
occupied in visiting his village friends and 
favourite places. A rich uncle, who had re- 
ceived a very high character of him from his 
schoolmaster, had sent him as a present a 
beautiful white pony ; and, mounted on this 
nimble and willing creature, Walter soon made 
a survey of the village of Beyminster. 

He trotted oflF to the mill, and was warmly 
welcomed by Miller Thompson. Then he rode 
down to the brook, and bathed his pony's feet 
at the ford. He did not forget to pay a visit 
to the ruined castle, which in the old times 
had been gay with banners and tenanted by 
knights and squires and men-at-arms, but 
whose hoary walls had now no other ornament 
than mosses and ivy, and no other inhabitants 
but the sparrows. He also rode to Farmer 
Jones's, and was regaled by the farmer's wife 
with a large goblet of milk fresh from the 
cow; and he went as far as the market-town of 
Broadmoor, and executed an errand for his 
mother. And another ride which he heartily 
enjoyed took him to the sheet of water which 
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the people of Beyminster called " the Lake," 
though it was not above a mile and a quarter 
in circumference. There were beautiful trees 
planted all around it, and the water-lily spread 
its green leaves and snow-white flowers upon 



the surface. In some places the waters mur- 
mured through dense reeds, while in others 
they were so clear that you could detect the 
pebbles and gravel lying far beneath them, and 
see the clouds and the blue sky in them as in 
a mirror. 

Walter, during his holidays, generally took 
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out his - pony every other morning, which left 
him plenty of leisure time for reading, for a 
healthy and agreeable ramble, a little gardening, 
or any other amusement. His "'Walks with 
Mamma *' were still highly prized, and Mrs. 
Somerville, according to her custom, endeav- 
oured to render them interesting by anecdote 
and story, and explanations of such objects as 
attracted her son's attention. 

One day they walked as far as the Bey-* 
minster Canal, which ran from Broadmoor, 
past Beyminster, to join another canal, that in 
its turn passed several towns and villages on 
its course to a great midland city. This canal 
was still much used, though the railway had 
taken away a great deal of the traffic ; but 
many old people preferred travelling by it, and 
you might see them crowded into a broad-built 
and very strong, but not very graceful boat, 
which was drawn by two men, or sometimes 
by one or two horses. 

Walter was very fond of a walk along the 
towing-path, for the waters of the canal were 
very clear and bright, . and the scene was 
Tendered attractive by the boats passing to 
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and fro, and the voices and laughter of their 
passengers. 

" I wonder when canals were first made, 
mamma," said Walter : " I think I have read 
that they were used years and years ago in 
Egypt and India." 



"Yes; long before the birth of our Saviour," 
replied Mrs. Somervjlle. " It is impossible to 
say when they were introduced, but the Chinese 
have employed canals as a mode of communi- 
cation for centuries. And vast works they 
were, requiring an enormous amount of labour, 
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for the Imperial Canal measures upwards of 
one thousand miles in length.*' 

"One thousand miles!" exclaimed Walter; 
" why, that is nearly as much as from one end 
of England to the other end of Scotland and 
back again!" 

" True ; but you must remember all the 
ancient canals were made on a level, while our 
modern canals are carried up or down great 
heights by means of the lock. You know 
what a lock is, for there is one near Broad- 
moor." 

"Oh yes; the water is shut in by great - 
gates, on one side of which the canal is much 
higher than the other, and when a barge 
wants to pass onward, the gates are opened 
gradually, so as to let • it sink by degrees to the 
lower level." 

" WeH, Walter, the lock, or closed basin, as 
it might be called, is a modern invention, which 
we owe to the Dutch in the fifteenth century, 
or about three hundred years ago." 

" But when was the first canal made in 
England, mamma, and who made it?" 

"The first was a short canal to join two 
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rivers called the Trent and the Witham, and 
was made by Henry I. in 1134. But the 
first great canal with locks was the work of 
the celebrated James Brindley, and was called 
the Great Trunk. It was commenced in 1766." 

" Oh, I have read of James Brindley. He 
was a wonderful man, mamma." 

"Yes ; a man of great energy and persever- 
ance, and a self-educated man. Without friends 
to assist him, he fought his way onward, until 
his remarkable genius attracted the notice of 
the great Duke of Bridgewater, who employed 
him to construct a canal through hi^ estates." 

" I suppose there are now a great many 
canals in England." 

" So many, that if they were all joined on 
to one another, they would extend for 2800 
miles. But they have declined in importance 
since the introduction of railways, which, as 
you know, transport goods and passengers with 
much greater speed, and can carry a heavier 
burden at one time. See ! That boat on the 
canal can only accommodate ten or twelve 
people, and travel at the rate of three or four 
miles an hour, while a railway train will convey 
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hundreds at twenty, thirty, forty, and even fifty 
miles." 



"Who made the first English railway?" 
"It is said that the firet iron railway of any 
importance was laid down at Colebrook Dale 
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in 1786, or just twenty years after Brindley 
began his great canal. But the first consider- 
able railway on which steam-engines, or foco- 
moUves^ as they are called, were employed to 
mrove trains of carriages and trucks, was that 
between Stockton and Darlington — two pros- 
perous and busy towns in the north of England 
— opened in September 1825. This was fol- 
lowed by the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
in 1830, and now Great Britain is traversed in 
every direction by these wonderful iron roads." 

" You told me how many miles of canals 
there were, mamma ; can you inform me what 
is the length of the railways?" 

"Upwards of 12,000 miles; of course I mean 
in the United Kingdom. Now, Walter, you have 
been learning arithmetic ; can you tell me how 
many hours you would occupy in travelling over 
the whole extent, at forty miles an hour?" 

" Of course I can ; why, it's only 40 into 
12,000, or 300 hours, mamma; and that 
would be — let me see, how many days? — 24 
into 300, 12 days ; or to speak particularly, 
12 days, 12 hours." 

The two pedestrians now turned away from 
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the canal, and entered a picturesque shady lane, 
fringed with trees on either hand, that led to 
Broadmoor Abbey, 

The lane was one of those green leafy by- 
ways for which England is famous. It ran 



between lofty banks of ruddy earth, which were 
clothed with heAage thronghout the year, and 
in spring and summer enamelled with countless 
tlowers. In spring they shone with the yellow 
primrose, and then came the graceful cowslip 
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and the purple violet, the pretty orchises, daisies 
innumerable, ragged robin, the scarlet pim- 
pernel, and, later in the year, the tall aspiring 
foxglove. It was a favourite walk with Mrs. 
Somerville, who not only loved its beauties 
of leaf and flower, but its cool shadow and 
tranquil silence; a silence only broken by the 
warbling of the birds. And so she made a song 
about it, which she repeated to Walter as they 
rambled beneath the over-arching trees. 

THE SONG OP THE GREEN LANE. 

They may tell me of Italy's bowers, 

Of the vineyards and gardens of France, 
Where through the bright summery hours 

The peasants all merrily dance ; 
They may boast of the fairy-like isles 

That stud the ^gean's blue sea, 
Where the sunshine eternally smiles. 

And the winds sigh a soft melody ; 
But my heart to one scene will return. 

And for ever will murmur the strain 
That breathes of the beauty and bloom 

Of the green, green lane ! 

How often in childhood I've played 

'Neath the roof of its clustering trees. 
And watched the quick sunbeam and shade 

Pursued by the breath of the breeze ! 
How often have echoed the song 

Of the birds as they wheeled to and fro, 
Now chirping the branches among. 

Now warbling in harmony low I 
2 
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And my heart to that scene still returns. 

And for ever delights in the strain 
That breathes of the beauty and bloom 

Of the green, green lane ! 

Its flowers were the fairest to see. 

Its songs were the blithest to hear ; 
To the butterfly bright and the bee 

Its roses and woodbine were dear. 
Oh, its trees were with majesty crowned t 

Its chestnuts and sycamores green — 
And the ivy that clasped them around 

Was meet for the brow of a queen ! 
So my heart to that scene stOl returns, 

And for ever delights in the strain 
That breathes of the beauty and bloom 

Of the green, green lane ! 

Walter declared that his mother was quite 
a poetess ; and if to love the beauties of God's 
world is to feel the inspiration of poetry, Mrs. 
Somerville deserved her son's praise. She had 
a keen feeling for the bird and the flower, for 
the valley and the lofty hill, the glorious 
splendour of the noonday heaven and the 
starry loveliness of night; and she was never 
weary of teaching her son to admire the good- 
ness of God in creating for man so fair a world. 
" He might have placed us," she would say, 
" in some dark and dreary planet — even as the 
moon appears to be when seen through a tele- 
scope, — and for sinful and ungrateful man such 
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an abode would have been not unfitting ; but 
in His boundless love He has made Earth our 
home, — the fair and smiling Earth, with music 
to delight our ears, and beauty to enchant our 
eyes ! And yet men too often take no note of 
these things, and spend their lives without 
giving a thought to the leaping fountain, the 
rippling stream, the shady dell, the sun, the 
star, or the sea. Ah, Walter, remember that 
God hath revealed himself to us in two ways ; 
first in the Bible, and next in the worlds 
which He bath created. Let us learn to read, 
and study, and be thankful for both.'' 

In due time Walter and his mamma reached 
Broadmoor Abbey, whose ruins were much 
visited on account of their magnificence. 

"This was once a famous building, Walter," 
said Mrs. Somerville ; " a famous building in- 
deed, when the old monks kept their state here, 
some four hundred years ago. The monks, 
you know, were men who lived together in vast 
houses, called abbeys or monasteries. They pro- 
fessed to devote themselves entirely to prayer 
and holy works, but in too many gases they 
never fulfilled their vows. When the Church 
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was reformed — that is, purified from its abuses — 
more than three hundred years ago, these mon- 
asteries were no longer needed, and the monks 
were expelled. Siuce then they have fallen into 
decay, and of most of them only the bare walls 



are left ; the bare stone walls where the ivy 
clambers, and green mosses nestle, and the 
owl makes her dwelling-place. Man's handi- 
work perishes like man himself, and these gray 
ruins are full of lessons, if we contemplate them 
in a right spirit." 
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" I have often seen artists seated here," 
said Walter, " and drawing or painting the old 
Abbey." 

" Yes ; because it is a fine specimen of the 
architecture — that is, of the mode of building 
— of our forefathers.. The Abbey is fully six 
hundred years old, and its great age renders it 
an object of curiosity. Persons who understand 
these things can decide when it was erected by 
the shape and style of its windows, its gateways, 
and its pillars. Look how beautifully they are 
carved ! See, those flowers in stone seem real 
blooming flowers, and that wreath of ivy is only 
to be distinguished from the ivy growing near 
it by its lack of colour. They were men of 
genius, as well as of great energy and zealous 
devotion, who raised this splendid pile to the 
glory of God. But it is drawing towards 
evening, and we have a long walk home. Let 
us be going, Walter." 

So they began to retrace their steps to Bey- 
minster, though Walter did hot feel the least 
fatigued, as -every moment he found some fresh 
object to attract his attention. When passing 
the gate of Bey minster House, the seat of a 



wealthy squire, a young gentleman and his 
sister came out into the road, accompanied by 
a beautiful dog. Walter was so delighted with 
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: it^tll^t 'he could talk of nothing else for the 
"n^xf-'^alf-hour. It was so gallant-looking, he 
• ^ijj,-^*sq l3bld, and yet evidently so faithful and 
aflfectrOnate ; and its eyes were so full of in- 
telligence. He was sure it was a noble animal. 
Mrs. Somerville admitted that it seemed de- 
serving of his praise. Dogs, she remarked, 
were capable of great generosity and fidelity, 
never deserting a kind master, and clearly un- 
derstanding his wishes and orders. None of the 
domestic animals, she thought, were worthier 
of admiration. And she promised Walter, to 
his intense delight, that he should have a dog 
of his own — and, if possible, a Newfoundland, 
which could swim, and fetch and carry — by his 
next birthday. You may suppose, therefore, 
that Walter arrived at home in a very happy 
mood, well pleased with his first walk in his 
holidays. 
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"wftOME of Walter's school-feUows lived in 
'^St or near Beyminster, and among others 

^8K the three sons of the vicar — good-tem- 
1^ pered, gentlemanly lads, with whom he 
frequently had a merry game. The day 
after the walk already described they came over 
to his house, and goiug out into the garden, they 
all played together for a couple of hours. One 
of his favourite amusements was this : Each 
boy put down his cap on the ground against 
a wall, and then they took it in turns to throw 
a ball, from a certain distance, into one of these 
caps. The boy to whom that cap belonged 
immediately ran to it, snatched up the ball, and 
while the others ran off as fast as they could, 
threw it at one of them, and if he hit him, the 
one BO hit had next to pitch the ball, and the 
other who hit him counted a mark towai-ds the 
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game. If he did no* hit him, he had to pitch 
the ball again; and if he failed to hit four 'times 
running, he was out of the game altogether. 
When all the players were out but one, the 
last player was called the winner, and he had 
the right to compel each of the losers to st^nd 



with their hands spread out against the wall 
for him to throw at, and give what is called 
the "brandy ball." 

If the ball were soft, you would not mind 
taking the brandy, but if it were hard, you 
would think the brandy much too strong. 

After they had thus amused themselves until 
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they could really play no longer, the vicar's 
sons bade Walter good-bye, and Walter pre- 
pared to accompany his mother in her afternoon 
walk. 

On this occasion they went towards one of 
the great midland towns that lay on the river- 
side, several miles from Beyminster. It was 
a bright autumn afternoon ; the sky was cloud- 
less, and of a deep, pure radiant blue ; the sun 
seemed to light up all things with a golden 
glow; the reapers were busily cutting down 
the tawny corn, and the birds hovered about 
them to pick up a stray ear or two ; the bees 
hummed gaily in the air, as they returned to 
their hives loaded with sweet plunder;- and 
the grasshopper chirped his merry song among 
the dry sweet grass. It was one of those 
afternoons on which all things seem glad and 
joyous, as if inspired by the genial breath of 
the autumn. Walter rejoiced when they came, 
in the course of their ramble, to a sweet way- 
side well ; where, in a recess of the sandstone 
bank, a crystal stream dropped quickly into the 
rude hollow beneath, and, brimming over, formed 
a tiny stream, which wandered far away into 
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some distant vale. He stopped and drank of 
the cold delicious water, which tasted to his 
heated palate like very nectar. 



" mamma," he exclaimed, " this is jolly ; 
I wish you would drink." 

" I do not doubt your word, Walter," said 
Mrs. Somerville, smiling;" but I am not bo 
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thirsty a subject as you are, nor have I been 
playing at ball for a couple of hours." 

" I wonder who carved out this cool grotto, 
mamma. It would be very pleasant to sit here, 
on a hot afternoon like this, and listen to the 
constant drop, drop, drop of the water." 

"The well, I believe, is one of great anti- 
quity. In the old times men thought more 
highly of the wayside spring, and the well, and 
the fountain, than we are wont to do. Now 
that abundant supplies of water are brought 
into our very houses, we do not give much 
heed to these out-of-door sources. But there 
was a time when the villagers used to dress 
or decorate the wells, on certain days of the 
year, with flowers and garlands ; and priests 
would bless them ; and annual festivals were 
held in their honour. At Tissington, in Derby- 
shire, the old custom is still kept up, and the 
wells are dressed with flowers upon Ascension 
Day. And think, my boy, how the traveller in 
the sandy desert prizes the fresh and limpid 
spring! To him it means much more than 
the mere gratification of a heated palate ; it 
means life, health, safety. Perhaps he has 
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been wandering for days under a burning sun, 
— ^his skin parched, his eyes aching, his brain 
on fire, — and his scanty store of water is at 
last exhausted. Oh, how he longs for the 
running stream! He gazes all around, and 
sees nothing but the glaring sand, nothing but 
the barren rock — not even a leaf or a blade of 
grass ! He begins to feel faint and giddy ; he 
cannot speak, for his tongue cleaves to the roof 
of his mouth ; a terrible fever seems to dry up 
his very blood; he fancies he hears strange 
sounds and sees strange sights. Hov the sky 
scorches ! How stifling is the air ! Death is 
close at hand, for he cannot much longer endure 
this consuming thirst. But what is that dark 
mass yonder ? Is it a cloud ? He urges on- 
ward his willing camel, and, lo ! he discovers it 
to be a clump of palm trees, with their tall 
elegant trunks crested by fan-like leaves. Then 
indeed he knows he is saved, and that water 
must be close at hand, and in a few minutes he 
reaches the welcome spring ; he leaps from his 
camel, and buries his hot dry face in the cooling 
wave!" 

*' mamma vou have made me feel as if I 
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actually saw the desert-traveller. Well, indeed 
water is a greater blessing than I thought it." 

" Yes ; for without water there could be no 
air, and without air there could be no life. We 
owe everything to the existence of water ; the 
clouds, the deep blue sky, the trees, the plants, 
the flowers. Of all God's material blessings I 
think it is the greatest." 

"Look at these boys, mamma," exclaimed 
Walter,, after a pause of thoughtful silence ; 
" they are flying kites." 

" And to what a height one of them has 
risen ! It looks a mere speck in the sunlit air." 

" I must ask the gardener to help me make 
a kite. But what makes it ascend so high?" 

" Partly its shape, which offers a considerable 
surface to the air, so that it is kept up by it. 
It rests on the air, like a piece of wood on the 
water, and the solid mass beneath it prevents 
it from sinking. You know when you begin to 
wind up the string, you have to use some force ; 
that is because the air offers a resistance to the 
descent of the kite. You are quite welcome to 
get the gardener's assistance, and to make a 
kite, for I think the exercise both healthy and 
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cheerful. But had we not better turn back 
now, Walter? Will you not be tired?" 

" Oh no, mamma; I should like to go on to 
yonder little village; I can see it among the trees." 

"That is Weybourne. Well, let us cross 
the stile here, and keep through the fields, and 
we shall not only save half a mile, but avoid 
the dust of the main road." 

The path led them through Farmer Simpson's 
farm-yard, where Walter found a variety of 
objects to amuse him. The cows were waiting 
patiently the appearance of Mary the milkmaid 
to relieve their full udders of the wholesome 
milk. Giles, one of the farmer's men, was in 
the barn, threshing the corn with a heavy flail, 
so as to separate the grain from the husk ; a 
process which is now falling into decay, the 
work being much more quickly and cheaply 
performed by a machine impelled by steam. 
Some hens and a proud-looking cock, perched 
on the threshold of the barn door, contemplated 
Giles's labours with evident satisfaction ; for 
they knew he would leave them, when he had 
finished, a plentiful harvest for the mere trouble 
of picking it. The sound of his flail had also 
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attracted a whole company of ducks from the 
nearest pond, and they waddled lazily towards 



the barn, shaking the water off their glistening 
feathers, and filling the air with their clamour. 
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Then from every direction came the chattering 

sparrows ; and a flock of starlings also hovered 

above the scene, and at intervals they made a 

quick descent upon the ground, snatched up a 

..graib'or two, and flew away rejoicing. Walter 

would.. ha^e been well content to loiter in the 

farm-yiird .for an hour, but his mother reminded 

hini that in that case he must abandon his 

intended visit to Weybourne. 

So they resumed their walk, and very pleasant 

they found it, as they crossed meadow after 

meadow, close to the green fragrant hedges, 

and in the shade of many a branching oak and 

spreading elm. It was a hot -afternoon, as I 

have said, and the cattle had all sought the 

shadiest corners, and with impatient tails whisked 

from their dappled sides the torturing insects. 

High up in the serene blue of a cloudless sky 

poised the joyous lark, sending forth such a 

flood of melody that it seemed to fill the whole 

earth with exultation. The wren fluttered in 

and out of the hedges, and the noisy rooks 

sailed across the stubble-fields, intent upon 

gathering their store of food. And ever and 

anon the quick swallow, flashing past on rapid 
• 3 
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wings, darted at an unsuspecting gnat or gadfly, 
and made a banquet of it. 

At length they came to the stile that once 
more brought them into the high road, and in 
a few minutes found themselves at the village 
of Weybourne. 

It was neither so large nor so picturesque a 
village as Beyminster, but it boasted of a very fine 
old church, with a massive square tower, crowned 
by eight pinnacles, that for miles around served 
as a conspicuous landmark. Mrs. Somerville 
and Walter rested awhile in its quiet grave-yard, 
reading the epitaphs upon the different tombs, 
and wondering why they should be generally so 
dull and even ridiculous. " A word in season" 
is a good thing for the worldly mind and 
weary heart of busy men^ and where could such, a 
word more fitly be spoken than in that " God's 
Acre" which is hallowed by the solemn presence 
of the dead ? 

When sufiSciently rested, our travellers began 
their homeward journey. Passing through the 
village, Walter's attention was attracted by what . 
is now a very rare sight, and will soon, it is to 
be hoped, be very much rarer — a dame's school. 



THE DAME'S SCHOOL. 



The door was open — in consequence, I suppose, • 
of the heat of the room — and Walter could see 
the schoolmistress, seated in a wooden arm- 
chair of ancient design, listening to a little boy 
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who Stood reading by her side. Half-a-dozen 
boys and girls were seated upon low forms, 
while on a separate stool stood the dunce of 
the establishment, wearing a pointed fool's cap 
on his curly head. I fear the punishment did 
not affect him much, though he endeavoured, 
as Mrs. Somerville looked in, to assume a 
sorrowful countenance ; and it certainly did not 
affect his companions, one of whom was slily 
twitching his leg. 

" That's not much like my school, mamma," 
said Walter; "and I don't think that good old 
dame with the spectacles seems able to teach 
such a lot of boys and girls." 

"No, indeed, Walter; and now that there 
are such excellent schools in every parish, I 
wonder parents can be found willing to waste 
their children's precious time in such useless 
places. I fear, however, it is the only way in 
which the poor dame can secure an honest 
living, and I am sure she finds the work both 
wearisome and laborious." 

" Oh, just look, mamma, at that silly gosling ! 
There, in the pond yonder ! Don't you see ? it 
has waddled up the raised plank, and is now 
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afraid to drop into the water. And there is 
the old mother-gooBe calliag her, quack, quack, 
quack ! " 

" Now you may learn a lesson, Walter, from 
even such a trifling circumstance as this. What 
do yon think it is?" 



THE WATSIDE PI 



" What ! Learn a lesson from a- j 
perched on an elevated plank? Oh no, mamma!" 

" Yes ; you may take it as a warning not to 
undertake things beyond your strength — not to 
attempt too much. Some men fail in life 
by attempting too little, but many, many more 
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fail b; attempting too much ; that is, by an 
unreasonable ambition, covetousneBS, and love 
of show." 

" I should never have thought of finding a 
lesson in a silly gosling." 

"Ay, Walter, but you must learn to keep 



your eyes open, and to make everj^hing useful 
as a source of instruction. Shakspeare, the 
greatest of our poets, has told us that we should 
find 

' ToDgioea in trees, books in ths running broota, 
Senaoni in BloneB, and good in everything.' 
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For instance, in the field on your left hand 
you may see the reapers busy at work, gather- 
ing the golden corn. The seed has been sown 
in good soil, and it brings forth an hundred- 
fold. Does not this remind you of Our Lord's 
parable of the Sower? Ah, my dear Walter, 
may the seed of knowledge and truth, sown in 
your young mind hereafter yield as bountiful 
a return ! " 

As they approached Beyminster they came 
in sight of a rural scene which pleased Walter 
greatly. Outside the door of a very clean and 
neat-looking cottage, and under a fine old oak, 
was placed a kennel, belonging to a mastiff of 
very good appearance. Her sleek skin showed 
that she was well cared for ; and that she was 
a pet of the family was evident from the manner 
in which the children had gathered round her. 
One boy knelt in front, regarding her with 
admiring eyes ; and another, with eyes not less 
admiring, leant over the kennel ; while a young 
girl, seated on the ground, was holding in her 
lap one of the said mastiff's pups. The group 
wa5 completed by another pup, which surveyed 
the whole with a glance of great intelligence. 
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" Shall I have a kennel like that, mamma," 
Baid Walter, "when I get my dog?" 
' " It Beeme a very comfortable one," replied 
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Mrs. Somerville, " and we can tell the carpenter 
to take it as a model." 

" Oh, I am so fond of dogs ! " exclaimed 
Walter ; "I should like, to go and play with 
these children, if I were not so tired." 

" I also am partial to dogs, as I have often 
told you, and I quite agree with Crabbe when 
he speaks of them as 

* The joy, the solace, and the aid of man ; 
The rich man's guardian, and the poor man's friend ; 
The only creature faithful to the end.' 

" But you have no time to lose now, Walter ; 
our ramble has been a long one ; and, besides, 
you seem disposed to make friends with every 
dog you meet, which would be rather a profit- 
less as well as tedious occupation." 

The remainder of the walk was accomplished 
in silence, Walter being too much engaged in 
thinking of the dog that was to be his friend 
and guardian, and wondering whether it would 
be black or brown, rough or sleek, to ask his 
mother any more questions. 





CHAPTER IIL 

' MMA," said Walter, when walking 

with his mother one day in Bey- 
minster Wood, " I wish you would 
tell me sbmething about the birds." 
" About the birds ! What a whole- 
sale subject, Walter! If I told you but one 
half of what 1 have read respecting the winged 
race, I am sure it would occupy me for days. 
No, no, my boy ; you must wait until you are 
old enough to read and enjoy the numerous 
grand works upon birds which our literature 
possesses: but if you will name one or two 
particular birds — your favourites, perhaps, or 
those with which you are most familiar — I will 
tell you what I know about them." 

" Well, then, you see that little fellow there, 

hopping from twig to twig, — what bird is he?" 

" That is the wren ; little Jenny Wren, aa 
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the children call him ; and almost as much of 
a pet as our friend Kobin Kedbreast. He is a 
merry, blithe-hearted bird, and not even the 
snows and frosts of winter can check his song. 
In winter he comes close up to the house, and 
when the ground is covered with its snowy- 
mantle, hops about under the plants in the 
garden or the shrubbery. He is also very fond 
of the farm-yard in severe weather, and pecks 
about in search of food among the poultry and 
domestic animals. If there are mud walls, 
very thick hedges, or any other deep shelter 
near the house, there he makes his home all 
the year round ; and in the cold dark days finds 
an asylum in the very same nest in which he 
has reared his brood." 

"Is the wren of any use?" inquired Walter; 
" he seems to lead a very idle life." 

" Not so, indeed ; he is always busy — always 
on the look-out for pernicious insects, which 
otherwise would consume our garjlen produce. 
'An intelligent gentleman was at the trouble 
to observe the number of times a pair of these 
birds came from their nest, and returned with 
insects for their young. He found that they 
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did this from forty to sixty times in ah hour ; 
and in one particular hour the birds carried 
food to their young seventy-one times. In this 
business they were engaged the greater part 
of the day, or say twelve hours. Taking the 
average, therefore, of fifty times in an hour, it 
appeared that a single pair of these birds took 
from the cabbage, salad, beans, pease, and other 
vegetables in the garden, at least six hundred 
insects in the course of one day.' So you see, 
Walter, he is a very valuable and industrious 
bird, and a great friend to man. He is, more- 
over, an es^ceedingly restless little fellow, and 
I suppose never perches on the same twig for 
three minutes running.*' 

" What sort of a nest does he build?" 
"That depends upon the place where he 
builds it. If against the side of a hay-rick, he 
makes it of twigs ; if against the side' of a tree 
covered with a white moss, it is composed of 
that material ; or with green moss, if against a 
tree clothed in green moss. It is a large nest 
— large, that is, for so tiny a bird ; generally 
round, lined with feathers, and covered all over 
except at the top, where a small opening is left 
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for an entrance. It is a comfortable dwelling- 
place, and tolerably commodious ; for the family, 
including the parent-birds, often consists of six- 
teen or eighteen individuals." 

" Can you tell me any story about the wren ? 
I have heard him called the king of birds ; how 
did he gain such a magnificent title? " 

" Why, the old legend runs that once on a 
time all the birds met together to appoint a 
king, and resolved to choose him who should 
soar the highest. Of course the eagle felt 
certain that he should gain the royal dignity, 
and flew away towards the sun, leaving, as 
he thought, all his rivals hopelessly behind. 
But when the other birds were about to declare 
him king, the little WTen, who had concealed 
himself in the feathers of the eagle's crest, 
stepped out, and rising just a few inches higher, 
warbled as loudly as she could, — 

*■ Birds, look up, and behold your king, 
Qreat of soul, though a tiuy thing ! '" 

"Oh, that is capital ! '' exclaimed Walter. 
" And now, mamma, do tell me something 
about the Kobin." 
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" Well, I must begin with a quotation from 
a poet whose works I read as often as you do 
* Robinson Crusoe.' '* 

" What poet do you mean, mamma?" 

" The great and good Wordsworth, whose ^ 
poems, when you grow older, will, I trust, be 
your daily companions. They are full of noble 
thoughts and gentle feelings, which elevate the 
mind, purify the heart, dnd refresh the imagina- 
tion with delightful images. I am sure that no 
one who loyes and understands Wordsworth can 
be capable of mean actions or coarse passions." 

" But what does he say about the robin?" 

" ' Art thou the bird whom man loves best, 
The pious bird with the scarlet breast, 

Our little English Bobin ; 
The bird that comes about our doors, 

When autuinn winds are sobbing? 
Art thou the FeUf of Norway boors ? 

Their TkomM in Finland, 

And Bussia far inland? 
The bird whom, by some name or other. 
All men who know thee call their brother. 
The darling of children and men ? ' '* 

" They are pretty lines, mamma, and I should 
like to learn them by heart. But why is the 
robin ' the darling of children and men ' ? " 

" Because he frequents the fields all through 
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the year, and in the winter months comes up to 
our dwellings -and throws himself upon our 
protection. He never seems afraid of man; and 
I have heard or read of a pair which once built 
their nest in a child's covered cart suspended 
against the wall of a cottage, over the fireplace! 
The cottage was close to a blacksmith's forge, 
but the noise never disturbed them, nor were 



they alarmed by the numerous visitors that 
went in and out. When they had raised their 
first brood, they made a new nest on a shelf on 
the opposite wall of the room, close to a mouse- 
trap ; there they sat in state, and held a sort of 
levee with the most perfect unconcern. 

" I have also read of a robiii's nest, at 
Stansted, in Essex, which was built between 
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the candle-stick on the mantle-piece and the 
kitchen fire-place! Another curious spot was 
in the reading-desk of North Molton Church, 
Devonshire, immediately under the shelf where 
lay the Bible and Prayer-book. The robin 
easily makes himself at home. He will flutter 
in at the open window, and pick up the crumbs on 
the floor of the breakfast-room, every now and 
then giving you a sidelong glance from his 
bright black eyes, as much as to say, *I know 
I am among friends, and may take liberties.' 
And mw repays his confidence by treating him 
with the greatest kindness." . 

"I shall love Mr. Robin better than ever," said 
Walter, " now that I know so much about him. 
But who is that handsome bird yonder, with his 
black velvety head and handsome plumage?" 

" That is a Bullfinch, and a fine bird too," 
replied Mrs. Somerville ; " see, what a gay 
coat he wears! A deep gray on the upper 
part of the body, a bright red underneath, and 
black wings and tail relieved with a shade of 
steely blue. He is a troublesome visitor in a 
garden or orchard, from his fondness for the 
buds of our fruit trees; but I think he more 
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than makes amends for the damage he does by 
eating up thousands of grubs and insects. He 
is a good singer, and has a remarkable ear for 
tunes, 80 that in Gennany he is taught to warble 
some particular strain. In his wild state it is 
very amusing to watch him singing. He puffs 
out his plumage in a great frenzy of excitement, 



and makes strange contortions with his head ; 
but if he finds himself observed, he immediately 
shrinks to his ordinary size, alarms his mate, 
and with her flies oflf to some distant tree. 

" But we must now turn our steps towards 
home, Walter. Shall we go down to the 
bridge, cross the stream, and then pass through 
the village?" 
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" YeB, mamma; I am not at all weary. And 
see, there goes a Blackbird ! I know him by 
his black plumage and yellow bill. Hark! how 
bieautifully he sings, or rather whistles ! Such 
a clear rich song; I could listen to it for hours!" 



" Few birds have a pleasanter voice, or 
warble a sweeter strain. He sings all day 
long, but it is in the morning and the evening 
that he seems to put forth all his powers. He 
sings very little in the winter, or in dull cloudy 
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weather; it is the sunshine and the bright blue 
sky that give him inspiration. He nestles quite 
close to the house, on ivy-shrouded walls, in 
mossy old trees and leafy bushes ; always at a 
moderate height from the ground. He builds his 
nest of moss and sticks, plastering it inside with 
mud, and lining it with all kinds of dry and soft 
substances. His food consists of worms and 
insects, of wheat and oats, and of the garden 
fruit. He loves to dig his sharp golden bill 
into a ruddy apple or a juicy pear. Nor does he 
disdain the gooseberry or the plum, and pease in 
the bud he esteems a delicious dainty. He is 
not so mischievous, however, as the sparrow, — 
a noisy, impudent, pilfering bird. Look at that 
knowing little fellow yonder; he sits perched 
upon his twig, as if he were digesting his noon- 
day meal. He and his companions frequent our 
lawns and garden-walks, build under our roofs, 
and keep up an incessant chattering at our win- 
dows. He is hail-fellow-well-met with the dog, 
and the hens, and the pig, and the cows ; he 
gathers the seed from the furrows, or the grain 
from the stacks, as if he were the lord and master 
of all. The sparrows, like the rooks, it is said, 
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have their mode of punishment; and when any 
one of their number has committed a fault, 
they raise a clamour loud enough to disturb the 
entire neighbourhood. It begins in a moment— 
they all set-to at once ; and when they have had 
their say, they leave the ofifender to think it 
over. They are hasty, but they do not long 
bear malice; they never put their victim to 
death, but having given him a sound beating, 
and told him their minds, they treat him as 
kindly as before. In this, Walter, they set a 
good example to boys and men, who too often 
cherish their ill temper, and even boast that 
they never forgive." 

" I remember, mamma, that the gardener 
told me the sparrow was a very destructive 
bird; and that if he had his way^ he would kill 
every one he could get at; but the mistress — 
that's you, mamma — would not allow him." 

"No; for though he pilfers the grain, he 
destroys the insects. It is said that he devours 
daily some five hundred and fifty insects, and 
but for his labours, and those of other birds, 
we should have neither fruit nor corn. Frederick 
the Great declared war against the sparrows 
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because they were just as fond of cherries as 
he was. Of course they beat a retreat, and 
disappeared. But the cherries disappeared 
also, and almost every other kind of fruit, so 
that, before three years were over, the king was 
glad to have them back again." 



Here Mrs. Somerville stopped, for she had 
arrived at her own house, and Walter ran off 
to tell the gardener how much more useful 
were the birds than he had supposed. 



CHAPTER rV. 

lLTER," said Mrs. Somerville, a 
few days before his return to 
school, " we will walk across to 
Northwood to-day. I don't think 
you have ever seen the Martyrs' 
Grave." 

" I should like the stroll very much, mamma, 
and I am quite ready. We will start when- 
ever you please." 

In a few minutes Mrs. Somerville was also 
ready, and the two set out on their pleasant 
ramble. It led them past the gray castle-ruins 
of which I have already told you, and which, 
in the full glow of an' autumn sun, seemed 
adorned with gold and purple. Among the 
stones some purple foxgloves had hung their 
drooping bells, and Walter stopped to gather 
one. As he plucked it a butterfly flew out of 
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one of the blossoms; a gay and gorgeous creature, 
resplendent in many colours. 

This little incident suggested to Mrs. Somer- 
ville a subject of conversation, and she pro- 
ceeded to amuse her son with gossip about the 



butterflies — " winged gems," or " flying jewels," 
as she called them, which sparkle in the sun 
like precious stones. 

" There are about twenty diflerent kinds of 
butterflies," she said; "which make their appear- 
ance between May and October, and are almost 
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all of them distiDguished by their extraordinary 
beauty. Who would believe that such radiant 
creatures could proceed from caterpillars ? '' 

" From caterpillars, mamma? " 

" Yes, Walter; you surely know that at the 
approach of summer the caterpillar undergoes 
a wonderful transformation. That butterfly, 
says an agreeable writer, which amuses you 
with its swift sudden flights in the air — at one 
time sucking nectar from the tube of the honey- 
suckle, at another flying to a rose, as if to con- 
trast its gorgeous wings with the hue of the 
flower on which it reposes — did not come 
into the world as you now behold it. At its 
first exclusion from the ^^g^ it was a worm-like 
caterpillar, crawling upon sixteen legs, greedily 
devouring the green leaves with two active 
jaws ; and seeing by means of twelve eyes, so 
minute as to be scarcely discernible without the 
aid of a magnifying glass. But you now see 
it furnished with radiant wings, capable of rapid 
and extensive flights; of its sixteen feet, ten 
have disappeared, and the remaining six are 
in most respects unlike those to which they 
have succeeded ; its jaws have vanished, and 
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are replaced by a curled-up proboscis, or sucker, 
fitted only for sipping liquid sweets ; the form 
of its head is entirely changed — two long 
horns project from its upper surface; and, in- 
stead of twelve invisible eyes, you behold a 
couple of very large ones, composed of at least 



twenty thousand convex lenses, each supposed 
to be a distinct and effective eye. 

" Such is the butterfly, Walter; and little as 
it is, do you not think it one of the most 
wonderful works of Him who made earth, air, 
and sea, and all that therein is ? 

" It speaks a great lesson to man, my dear 
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■ boy — a lesson of hope, and joy, and encourage- 
ment ; for just as that bright and beautiful 
creature emerges irom the caterpillar, so shall 
the soul of man escape from its bondage of clay, 
to wear hereafter a purtr and a deathless body." 



" I have not forgotten, mamma, that we may 
learn some useful lesson from almost all we see. 
Look at those bees, now ! Of course, they 
teach us to be industrious and careful. I re- 
member the pretty lines about ' the busy bee 
improving each shining hour,' But oh, mamma, 
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here is a hop-garden ! Do we go through it, 
right through it ? How delightful ! " 

" Indeed the scene is charming. It reminds 
one of Italy in the vintage-time, when the 
peasants are gathering the purple grapes. The 
hop, however, does not grow well in our midland 
counties, and very few persons think it worth 
while to cultivate so uncertain a plant. Kent 
and Surrev are the two counties where it 
flourishes best; at Famham, in Surrey, and 
around Maidstone, in Kent. It is very grace- 
ful in its growth, twining round the tall poles 
like ivy round the elm. 

" Though now-a-days of so much importance 
that in England there are 60,000 acres of hop 
plantations, it has only been cultivated here 
about 300 years. It formerly grew wild, and 
its British name meant * bane of the wolf,' or 
'poison of the wolf;' alluding, perhaps, to its 
bitterness. It requires great care in its cultiva- 
tion, and a peculiar soil; and few plants, per- 
haps, have a larger number of enemies — mould, 
and frost, and moths, and red spiders, being 
only a few of them. 

" If you stand still a moment, and watch this 
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busy Bcene, you will understand the different 
operations. First the hop-cutter, you see, with 
his hooked knife cuts the plant about the roots, 
then hooks up the pole out of the ground, and 



carries pole and all, to lay it across the tub or 
hin. Mark how dexterously that woman runs 
her hand up the pole, and picks off the flowers, 
throwing them into the bin, while the pole is 
flung aside out of the way. Now comes another 
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pole ; and that^ too, is stripped quite clean. By- 
and-by the bins will be emptied, and the hop- 
flowers carried off to the oast-house — ^you see 
yonder red brick house, with its conical roof, 
and a cowled chimney at the top — there, they 
will be baked, and dried, and got ready for use. 
You know that they are used in flavouring beer, 
to which they also give its invigorating pro- 
perties." 

They had now quitted the hop-ground and 
its busy hum. Descending a bold and grassy 
hill, they speedily entered the pretty and secluded 
village of .Northwood, embosomed, as its name 
implies, among venerable trees. 

To the churchyard Walter and his mamma 
directed their steps. It was approached by a 
long avenue of trees, some of which seemed 
nearly as old as the old church, and entered 
through a neat rustic gate of painted wood. So 
green and bright did it appear, and in such 
exquisite order was it kept, that at the first 
glance a stranger might have - taken it for an 
extensive garden or pleasaunce; but the white 
tombstones and the daisied graves revealed the 
solemn purpose to which it was consecrated. 
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After examining a few of the most interest- 
ing memorials, Mrs. Somerville and her son 
proceeded to the Martyrs' Grave. This was a 
large mound, covered with rich and fragrant 
flowers, and distinguished by an upright tomb- 
stone, upon which were carved a sword and 
cross, the symbols of Christian martyrdom, and 
an inscription in clear black letters. 

" Why is it called the Martyrs' Grave ?" said 
Walter, as he stood ty his mother's side, and 
looked down upon the last resting-place of the 
confessors of the faith. 

" Many, many years ago, Walter," replied 
Mrs. Somerville, " when a queen called Mary 
reigned over England, those persons who would 
not believe in Popery, who loved the Bible and 
studied its holy pages, and would have nothing 
to do with the worship of saints and images, 
were terribly persecuted by this queen's orders. 
They were thrown into prison, tortured, starved, 
tried and condemned as heretics, and burned 
alive ! " 

" Oh, what a cruel death ! " cried Walter. 

" A cruel death, indeed; but God gave his 
servants courage to bear it calmly, and to 
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witness to the trutli as it is io Jesus, even 
amidst the flames. Among the victims of 
Papal tyranny were five poor men belonging to 
this neighbourhood — ^you can read their names 
upon the stone — who were burned to death in 



the market-place at Broadmoor. Their ashes 
were carefully collected at night by their friends, 
and deposited in the grave beneath you. The 
old stone which recorded their sorrowful fate 
having been decayed, this present memorial 
has been erected by subscription, to show that 
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we honour their truth and coneitancy. And it 
may well bid us rejoice, my dear Walter, that 
we live in happier days, when all are free to 
worship God according to their wont. But let 
us profit by the example of the Martyrs. 

" ' Flnng to the heedleea winds, 

Oi on the wateri caBt, 
The martTTB' ashes, watched, 

Bhall gathered be at last; 
And from that scattered dnat, 

Around us and abroad, 
Sliall spring a plenteous seed 

Of wilneeses lo Ood \ ' " 



'4. 









